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als. This outline is regularly printed in 
the May issue of "New York Libraries," so 
it is permanently available for reference. 

The final and most important task of 
the committee is to find and assign to the 
various districts, the most helpful and in- 
spiring conductors and contributors that 
can be secured from the library workers 
of the State. In this task the committee 
has had from the beginning the most de- 
lightful experience. From 60 to 75 per- 
sons are now needed each year to insure 
for all the meetings the desired freshness, 
variety and interest in the carrying out of 
the program. Almost without exception 
the leading library workers of the State 
best fitted for this task and selected as 



first choice by the committee, have freely 
volunteered their service at the commit- 
tee's call. Practically the only limitation 
on the amount of library talent to be pro- 
vided for the different meetings has been 
in the amount of funds available for travel- 
ing expenses. Were these institutes 
notable for nothing else, they would be 
worthy of commendation and would prove 
highly profitable for the State, merely for 
the large amount of purely altruistic li- 
brary service which they have called out 
and made available for general library 
stimulus and progress. They have been 
the agency for the mobilization and prac- 
tical utilization for the good of all, of the 
best library talent of the state. 



LIBRARY AND SCHOOL COOPERATION IN UTAH 



By Maby E. Downey, Library Secretary, Utah Department of PuUic Instruction 



On going to Utah I found the state li- 
brary work affiliated with the state Depart- 
ment of Education instead of the State Li- 
brary to which I had been accustomed. I 
am sometimes asked whether this associa- 
tion is an advantage or otherwise. At pres- 
ent it is a distinct advantage in Utah as 
it places the whole army of teachers behind 
it. - The cooperation is all that one could 
desire and it is wonderful what can be 
done in the library movement of a state 
when all the school people are back of it. 
This connection with the state Department 
of Education has brought about such co- 
operation between the libraries and schools 
as I have not seen possible in states where 
the work of the two departments is sepa- 
rate. In fact, in addition to increasing the 
efficiency of libraries already established, 
and starting new ones, which is usually 
considered the work of an organizer, it 
would seem to add a third feature of equal 
importance, that is the supervision of the 
school libraries of the state. 

We have usually been led to believe that 
library and school cooperation is almost 
wholly a one-sided affair — in favor of the 



library. But in Utah I find the school 
people in every case ready to welcome 
whatever can be brought about. Where 
we have any conservatism at all, it is on 
the part of the librarian and board, which 
also is rare. 

The schools till recently have followed 
the old time method of haphazard purchase 
and use of books with little idea of the 
real purpose of a school library. A few 
books, called a library, could be found in 
most schools. The books were usually for 
adults, seldom selected to suit the grades 
or the individual child. But Utah is com- 
ing to be proud of her public school system, 
and is learning that no state can have first- 
class schools without good libraries to sup- 
plement them. 

Wherever there is a public library, we 
are advocating that these books and any 
school funds for books be turned over to 
it. Then we urge that a school census be 
made by grade and that sufficient books be 
provided to distribute to each teacher as 
many as she has pupils and suited to their 
grade. The books are all returned to the 
public library for summer vacation use. 
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The library thus increases its services to 
the children many times, for no librarian or 
group of children's librarians can possibly 
do for the children of a whole community 
what the teacher can do for her group of 
thirty or forty children of the same grade 
with whom she works every day. 

Why is it that teachers in the high 
school, academy, college and university tell 
us that the average child comes to his 
higher studies of history, language, and 
the classics with no background of general 
reading? 

What will happen if we teach a boy 
manual training and then give him no tools 
or material with which to work? Or a 
girl domestic science and give her no 
kitchen utensils or other things to make 
an attractive home? That is just what is 
happening to our boys and girls in learn- 
ing to read and it is probably the greatest 
fault of our public school system today. 
We are spending great amounts of money 
for public school education, primarily to 
teach people to read and then give them 
nothing to read. 

Do we realize that the masses of our 
children, all over this country, are going 
through the public schools, yes, even 
through the colleges and universities with- 
out learning how to read? I do not speak 
of learning to read from the philological 
standpoint, but from that of getting the 
reading habit. 

Nor has it yet been possible to have a 
generation of reading teachers. Ask the 
following questions at our county teachers' 
institutes and see the results. "How many 
of you in your preparation for teaching 
had the use of a good public library?" 
"How many of you now in your teaching 
have the use of a good public library?" 
The answer is not at all common to any 
one state, but the point is, we can work 
together to bring about a generation of 
reading-teachers from the children now 
coming through our public schools. 

School boards and superintendents in 
Utah are cooperating with us in a state- 
wide campaign for a book to a child, suited 
to his grade, in every school-room. Where 



there are no tax supported libraries the 
books are being distributed from the super- 
intendent's offlce. So strongly is this move- 
ment taking hold that the measure of a 
school-board member, superintendent, prin- 
cipal, teacher, library board member, or 
librarian, is his ability to accomplish this 
result in his community. 

By the time the child reaches the fifth 
grade, the plan is to so have the parent, 
teacher, and librarian working together as 
to assure his reading habit. A record is 
to be kept by author, title and date of 
books read. This means that the children 
now coming through the public schools will 
be a generation of readers. Members of 
the committee now working on the new 
course of study for the public schools have 
assured me that every child will be re- 
quired to have read one hundred books to 
finish junior high school and two hundred 
for graduation from senior high school. 
There will then be no chance whatever for 
school boards to evade the fifteen-cent law, 
or to divert the book fund, as the books 
must be supplied, to enable the children 
to meet the requirements of the state 
course of study. 

It is so planned to supply the public 
school system with books that the child 
may be shown that each study is merely a 
suggestion of the store-house of knowledge, 
and that the end of his public school course 
may be the beginning of freedom of mind, 
capable of guiding itself through the maze 
of books. 

Another stimulus to this movement is 
the library established in the state Depart- 
ment of Education. A beautifully equipped 
room has been set apart for a library in the 
offices in the new capitol. This library is 
as near model as it is possible to make it. 
A section is set apart for each grade, first 
to sixth inclusive, two for the junior high, 
two for senior high and four for the teach- 
ers' professional collection. The library 
is also practically used by the school people 
over the state, the books being sent and 
returned by parcel post. 

The university and public libraries are 
also very generous in sending books to 
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schools and individuals over the state who 
pay transportation. 

A series of addresses relating directly to 
library work and reading has been given 
before a number of county teachers' in- 
stitutes. The results are: stimulus to the 
use of the local library by the teachers of 
the county as well as the town where the 
meeting is held; encouraging the teachers 
to create the reading habit in children 
through the grades; interest toward devel- 
oping a library in towns and counties hav- 
ing none; such cooperation between the li- 
braries and the schools as will bring about 
an intelligent use of the technical and ref- 
erence helps of libraries throughout the 
state. 

Addresses have been given also before 
many parent-teachers associations over the 
state and before the normal school students 
of the University of Utah. 

Both school and library people like to 
have state approval of books for purchase. 
So lists are provided as fast as they have 
money to buy. A list of about sixty books 
for each grade was made for the schools 
which will be revised from year to year. 

State traveling libraries are not prac- 
ticable on account of long distances from 
the railroad and great cost of transporta- 
tion. County traveling libraries, however, 
would be the ideal thing, with a library at 
the county seat, and traveling libraries go- 
ing to every school and community center. 
The condition is different from the east 
and the middle west in that there is al- 
most no isolated farm life. People live in 
community centers and go out to the 
ranches and mines. So the problem re- 
solves itself into every town wanting its 
own individual library. 

A state-wide campaign is also being in- 
augurated through the schools, libraries, 
and parents' organizations, teaching care 
and respect for books. The annual loss 
from some of the libraries is entirely too 
great. Experienced school people say, too, 
that the wear and tear of textbooks is far 
more rapid than it should be. To help meet 
this, and also because of the binding prob- 
lem, we are recommending the purchase of 



children's books in re-inforced bindings as 
far as possible. While they cost a little 
more in the beginning, they can be used 
several times as long and seldom need re- 
binding, which really makes them cheaper 
in the end. 

Another great need being met as fast 
as facilities become adequate is teaching 
people how to use the library. The classi- 
fication, catalog, and periodical indexes in 
our libraries are as a, b, c, and 1, 2, 3, and 
yet to the masses of people, are a closed 
door. No child today should go through 
the public schools, even through the eighth 
grade, without these things being made 
clear to him. All these things should be 
systematically taught in our public schools 
in order to have the library accomplish 
what it should. 

Again, in addition to branch buildings 
some of the school people of our cities, in 
line with the "Back to the schoolhouse 
movement" are asking that public library 
branches be provided in their school build- 
ings. It is especially easy to make pro- 
vision for a library with an outside en- 
trance on the floor of new buildings. Such 
a library with its children's, reference and 
reading rooms, provided with wall shelving, 
open in the afternoon, after school, and in 
the evening, for the use of the whole com- 
munity, would give more value for money 
invested in school buildings and make 
many a dark schoolhouse a source of 
greater light. Why not? The school build- 
ings are so located as to cover every part 
of the city so that a library placed in each 
building at a distance from the main li- 
brary would make books available to all 
the people. Every family, or its neighbors, 
has children going to the public schools 
who may act as messengers, carrying books 
to and from the library and home. Under 
this plan the school board would provide 
rooms and furnishings, heat and light, for 
the library in the school buildings, while 
the library board provides the books and 
attendants. Such a plan would bring about 
the millennium so far as library and school 
cooperation in the city is concerned. 

Our states are spending great amounts 
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of money for education. In fact, they boast 
that the greater part of the tax Is expend- 
ed for public education, primarily to teach 
people to read. Again, I repeat, is it ever 



wise to create a demand that is not sup- 
plied? The school without its efficient li- 
brary laboratory is like "Hamlet" with 
Hamlet left out. 



THE IMMIGRANT, THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 

By Albert Shiels, Director, Division of Reference and Research, New York Board of 

Education 



The school and the library equally are 
conscious instruments of education. One 
emphasizes the agency of man directly, the 
other that of the books he writes. Yet 
the school has its books and the library has 
its teachers. Really the difference between 
the school and the library is not so signifi- 
cant as it may appear to be. 

Yet the school and the library must con- 
tinue to remain separate organizations. 
This does not mean that they should be 
isolated one from the other. Isolation 
means waste. Democracies are prolific in 
making new adjustments to meet new 
situations, but they permit unnecessary 
duplication. Business being under one 
head does not do these things, because, I 
suppose, business is not a democracy. The 
librarian and the school teacher will have 
to put two heads together, but they can 
have a single directing purpose. 

Wasteful duplication we find every- 
where; it is not confined to the library or 
to the school, but it is only with these we 
are immediately concerned. We all realize 
keenly enough that they ought to work 
one with another, so we utter the familiar 
cry for co-operation. We hear so much of 
co-operation at every convention and every 
council meeting! Everybody pays a verbal 
tribute to its value. Unfortunately much 
of the effort devoted to it, as to the realiza- 
tion of many excellent things, is exhausted 
in strenuous expressions of agreement. To 
plead for co-operation is as unnecessary as 
to plead for the Ten Commandments or the 
Declaration of Independence. Everyone 
believes in them, but not so many act on 
their belief. Faith we have— not works. 

My text is three-fold: The variation in 



types of immigration and its implications 
for us; the relation of the library and 
school to the immigrant; the getting to- 
gether of library and school. Yet it is con- 
cerned with but a single subject — co-opera- 
tion. 

This requires a digression concerning the 
immigrant, for the immigrant holds the 
third place in the triangle. Of late he has 
been a somewhat popular subject at edu- 
cational meetings and at all sorts of public 
and private gatherings. Time was not long 
since when interest in the immigrant was 
a negative one. Publicly and privately he 
was disliked, suspected, abjured. At one 
time the antagonism was strong enough to 
make a party platform. The vocabulary of 
description was more forcible than elegant 
— "superstitious," "criminal," "ignorant," 
"dependent," "diseased," "foul," "dirty." 
Turn to the newspaper files before 1870 
and again about 1900, and contrast them 
with the amiable appreciations of to-day. 
For this change in attitude there are many 
causes. Let us be hopeful and assume that 
the greatest is a more enlightened sympa- 
thy and a more general intelligence. 

Those of us whose business it is to work 
with the immigrant and not talk about him 
are aware that in this fortunate reaction 
there has been a little excessive emotion. 
The immigrant is discussed in rather 
hyperbolical terms; there is sometimes a 
flavor of saccharine sentimentality. Serious 
workers are interested in actual conditions. 
They find no profit in writing fanciful de- 
scriptions of peoples as miracles of In- 
tellect or artistry. When one is seeking 
for facts it is a bit wearisome to be regaled 
with stories of the great brown eyes of 



